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the valley to attend. From the unmarried women of suit-
able age, ten are selected. These are as beautiful as may
be, and must be without spot or blemish. Four maidens out
of the ten are chosen by lot, and carefully dressed in new
garments. A festival is held, usually at the house of the
Chief Minister, where the girls sit on a raised platform.
Four old women, thought to be possessed by spirits, enter
and remain as long as the feast lasts. During this time
anything they may want, such as food, betel, or cheroots, is
handed to them by the four girls. Apparently the old
women pass for representatives of the spirit, and hence they
are waited on by the maidens destined to be his wives.
Dotage, blindness, or any great infirmity of age seems to be
accounted possession by a spirit for the purposes of this func-
tion. When the feast is over, the maidens are formally
presented to the spirit, along with the various sacrifices and
offerings. They are next taken to the chiefs residence, where
strings are tied round their wrists by the ministers and elders
to guard them against ill-luck. Usually they sleep a night
or two at the palace, after which they may return to their
homes. There seems to be no objection to their marrying
afterwards. If nothing happens to any of the four, it is be-
lieved that the spirit of the lake loves them but little ; but
If one of them dies soon after the ceremony, it shews that
she has been accepted by him. The spirit is propitiated
with the sacrifice of pigs, fowls, and sometimes a buffalo.1

In this last custom the death of the woman is regarded Egyptian
as a sign that the god has taken her to himself.    Some-Downing
times, apparently, it has not been  left to the discretion  of a girl as a
the divine bridegroom to take  or leave  his human  bride ;
she was made over to him once for all in death.    When the
Arabs conquered   Egypt   they learned  that at the annual
rise of the Nile the  Egyptians were wont to deck a young
virgin  in  gay apparel and throw her  into the river  as a
sacrifice,  in  order to  obtain  a  plentiful  inundation.    The
Arab   general    abolished   the   barbarous   custom.2      It   is
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